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he clock is tick- 

ing. The dead- 

line for submit- 
ting bills for the current 
session of the General 
Assembly is one week 
away. Preservationists 
are after you to make 
good on your promise to 
establish state income 
tax credits for rehabili- 
tating historic struc- 
tures, bringing your 
state up-to-date with 
others in the region. 


Whom can you call? 

Both the State Historic Pres- 
ervation Officer and the National 
Conference of State Legislatures 
are likely to get the call asking 
(a) how many other states have 
similar legislation?, (b) what is 
the content of the other states” 


laws? and (c)can you draft some- 
thing for me? A scramble ensues 
to gather and sort information, 
and meeting the deadline is diffi- 
cult. 

State l-gislators often serve 
part-time, with minimal staff sup- 
port and many obs@acles to over- 
come in drafting and enacting 
effective legislation. Yet devel- 





return e-mail. 


mately one month. 





1999 PTTGrants Call for Proposals via e-mail 


The call for proposals for NCPTT’s 1999 Preservation ~ 
Technology and Training Grants program is available via 
Send a blank e-mail message to 
<pttgrants@ncptt.nps.gov>, and the call for proposals 
text will return automatically. 

Notes subscribers will receive the 1999 PTTGrants 
Call for Proposals as a printed brochure in approxi- 








79-065 012 





oping sound preservation policy 
and legislation at the state level 
has become increasingly impor- 
tant towards protecting and en- 
hancing our nation’s historic 
properties. Since passage of the 
National Historic Preservation 
Act in 1966, legislation enacted 
at the state and local levels has 
surpassed Federal law in pro- 
viding protection and assistance 
to historic properties, archeo- 
logical sites, sacred sites and cul- 
turally significant burials. This 
trend is likely to continue as Fed- 
eral resources devoted to pres- 
ervation diminish, and as the 
Federal government continues 
to devolve responsibility for na- 
tional programs to the states. 
Thanks to a 1996 Preserva- 
tion Technology and Training 
Grants award from NCPTT, 
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State Legislation Online 
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meeting these demands now will be much easier. 
NCPTT, the National Conference of State Leg- 
islatures and the National Conference of State 
Historic Preservation Officers joined forces to 
produce the State Historic Preservation Legis- 
lation Database. Hosted by NCSL, the data- 
base is directly accessible at <www.ncsl.org/ 


programs/arts/ 





lation in one place. NCSL is the primary re- 
source for legislators seeking help in reseatch- 
ing and crafting legislation, and NCSL’s staff 
members field frequent requests for informa- 
tion on preservation topics. Advances in Web 
and database technology, increased use of the 
Internet, and the project support by NCPTT 
finally made the project feasible. 

In order to develop the database, princi- 
pal investigator Jeffrey Shrimpton read all of 
the state legislative code books and translated 
the statutory language into @ consistent and 

readable database. Laura 





statehist_intro.htm>. The 
database also is accessible 
from NCSL’s Web site at 
<www.nesl.org>. (Click on 
Legislative Policy Issues, 
then Arts, Culture & His- 
toric Preservation, then 
Historic Preservation or the 
database link.) 

Citations and summa- 
ries of state legislation that _ 
reference historic preser- 
vation, historic properties, 
archeological sites, sacred 
sites and culturally signifi- 
cant burials comprise the 
database. Entries do not re- 
produce statutory lan- 
guage; instead, each stat- 
ute is described in 


layperson’s language with 








State Historic Preser- 


vation Legislation | 
Database is a model, 
the best of its kind... 


Loyacono, Program Direc- 
tor for Arts, Tourism and 
Cultural Resources at 
NCSL, is very pleased with 
the results: “I think the 
database is the most com- 
prehensive source of pres- 
ervation policy available, 
but what is even more in- 
teresting is that historic 
preservation is understood 
in the context of larger 
policy issues. For example, 
by searching on tourism, 
economic development or 
housing, the user realizes 
how historic preservation 
fits into these other areas. 
There is an added educa- 
tional benefit from legisla- 
tors using the database 





the goal of making the en- National Conference themselves, characteristic 
tries accessible and under- of Web site browsers, in that 
standable—without le- of Segte Legislatures the user is encouraged to~ 
galese or reference to other | explore and gets educated 
laws. In order to facilitate about topics beyond the one 





and organize research, the 

database is searchable by individual states and 
by twenty-five primary query topics. An addi- 
tional list of 150 secondary query topics can 
help narrow searches. For legislation that 
addresses various topics, individual entries were 
created and cross-referenced for each section 
of the legislation. For more in-depth study , the 
user can obtain the full text of legislation from 
state legislative code books using the citation 
included ¥ ith each entry. 

For nearly a decade, NCSL and preserva- 
tion organizations such as NCSHPO and the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation heave 
discussed gathering information on state legiy- 
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they were researching. In - 


my opivion, the State Historic Preservation 
Legislation Database is a model, the best of its 
kind, and should be replicated for other pro- 
gram areas.” 

The State Historic Preservation Legisla- 
tive Database will serve to extend the benefits 
of preservation legislation across the country.. 
State Historic Preservation Officers, local 
governments, professional organizations and 
advocacy groups are using the more than 1 ,900 
entries in the database to compare programs 
and explore ideas for improving state legisla- 
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Digital Preservation and 


Cultural Heritage: Making it 
work over the long-term 


ollecting and dissemi- 
nating preservation — 
related information 


via electronic means is a pri- 
mary goal of NCPTT. But 
how can we ensure that this 
digital information will be us- 
able over the long-term? 


Media on which digital . 


data are stored — floppy disks 
of all sizes, optical disks, tapes, 
hard drives, and others — are 
not ideal for long-term storage 
of information, yet they are 
often used for this purpose. 
The danger in using mag- 
netic or optical media to un- 
derpin a digital preservation 
policy is that software and 
hardware technologies neces- 
sary to read data change rap- 


idly, and stored information 
may quickly become inacces- 
sible. Even if a particular me- 
dium remains physically sound 
for a long time, the equipment 
necessary for making sense of 
stored data may become ex- 
tinct over the course of a few 
years. 

There are several current 
strategies for ensuring digital 
preservation. Anextreme pres- 
ervation method is archiving 
— and maintaining — all types 
of hardware and software that 
has ever existed, so that all 
intact media can be read in the 
future. A more reasonable ap- 
proach to digital preservation 
is digital archiving, which re- 
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lies on four principal tasks — 
back-up, refresh, migrate and 
document. 
Bock-vp data 
Make duplicate copies of digi- 
tal data aad store the copies in 
a secure environment. 
Creating and securing 
back-up copies, however, does 
not completely protect digital 
data from media degradation 
or from hardware or software 
obsolescence. Successful digi- 
tal archiving requires three ad- 
ditional steps. 


Refresh data 


dium to the next as the original 
medium nears the end of its 
reliable lifespan. 

Current research into the 


lifespan of both magnetic and . 


optical media conclude that al- 
though magnetic media is 
physically reliable for five to 
ten years and optical media for 
perhaps as !ong as thirty, tech- 
nology changes much more 
quickly. Indeed, digital media 
are far more likely to be un- 
readable due to changing hard- 
ware and software technology 
than due to physical degrada- 


tion. 


Migrate data 

Capy dighalinfermationsien 
one format or structure into 
another. 

One example is copying old 
flat-file databases into the 
newer relational database 
structure, such as a database 
with multiple tables. The use- 
fulness of a flat-file (atabase 
can be maintained i: a rela- 
tional database structure, but 
without migration the advances 
in data handling and retrieval 
which have led to the wide- 


spread acceptance of relational 
databases are not available. 
Another example is the migra- 
tion of data between different 
computer-aided design pack- 
ages. Although CAD allows 
data to be exported in a “stan- 
dard” format called DXF , each 
program creates DXF files dif- 
ferently. The unwary can find 
that without careful migration 
much of the original informa- 
tion is lost when creating a new 
file. 


Document data 
Record information about the 
source, content and structure 
of the digital data such as cre- 
ator, field names and defini- 
tions, standardization rules, 
relationship to other data, etc. 
In order for a digital ar- 
chivist to successfully migrate 
digital information, the archi- 
vist must fully understand the 
structure of the data and how 
parts relate to one another. No 
digital archivist can success- 
fully preserve data that are 
not fully documented, because 
at every step of data migration 
information can be lost. Ar- 
chivists must check all data 
after migration to ensure data 
integrity. 


The cultural resources 


community is responsible for 


archiving its computer-based 
information. Fortunately, a 
great deal of advice and exper- 
tise is available to ensure the 
long-term preservation of digi- 
tal data. Full digital archiving 
services are available to cul- 
tural resource professionals 
through the Archaeological 
Data Archive Project at Bryn 
Mawr College, <http:// 
csaws. brynmawr.edu/web 1/ 
adap2.html>. In the United 
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Part 1: Web Resources 


This article begins a series on de- 
fining NCPTT’s interests in 
sustainability and historic pres- 
ervation. The series begins by fo- 
cussing on sustainability informa- 
tion available on the World Wide 
Web axd information in print. 
This first article discusses Web 


resources. 


he National Park 
Service's Cultural 
Resources Strategic 


Plan (1997) includes a 
Servicewide commitment to 
treatments for historic struc- 
tures and historic landscapes 
that incorporate sustainable 
practices. Towards achieving 
this goal, NCPTT extends this 
commitment to NCPTT’s Pres- 
ervation Technology and 
Training Grants program, 
where special consideration is 
given to proposals that address 
sustainability in preservation 
and conservation treatments. 
Sustainability and historic 
| preservavon share some basic 
principles. Sustainability as an 
“activity that meets the needs 
of the present without com- 
promising the ability of future 
generations to meet their own 
needs™' willseem as familiar to 
preservationists as the Na- 
tional Park Service's mission 
of preserving cultural re- 
sources “unimpaired” for this 
and future generations. In- 
deed, sustainability and his- 
toric preservation may be con- 
sidered aspects of a common 
conservation ethic. 
Architectural historian 
James Stecle cites that the “first 
use of the word sustainability 


in connection with the envi- 





Demolition of Pennsylvania Station-New 


Sustainability and Historic Preservation 


= 


ture of sophisti- 
cated responses to 
questions of 
sustainability — 
much of which has 
relevance to his- 
toric preserva- 
tion and much of 
which is available 
via the World 
Wide Web. The 
following 
sustainability 
Web sites may in- 
terest readers 
whose work with 
historic struc- 
tures incorpo- 
rates sustainable 
practices, and 


York (1906-1910) circa 1965-1966: pre = Stare 
Avoiding waste is a basic tenet of histori y 
re oric preserva- 
y tion is a new topic. 
ronment was in 1980 in a pub- 
lication produced by the In- <www.aps.gov/dsc/ 
ternational Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature, entitled This National Park Service site 
World Conservation Strategy.’ comprises guiding principles of 
During the last twenty years, sustainable design and a sus- 
environmental education and  tainable design and construc- 
recycling programs through- tion database. 
out the United States have high- The database page, 
lighted the value of existing </susdb>, is release 2.0 of 
structures — if for no other NPS". searchable compilation 


reason than to limit the pro- 
portion of construction and 
demolition waste in dumps. 
Americans are increasingly in- 
terested in the environment, 
and the environmental and 
design communities have em- 
braced conservation, recycling 
and sustainability with enthu- 


of approximately | ,300 prod- 
ucts useful in developing sus- 
tainable projects, 7,000-plus 
recyclers of construction de- 
bris, and print, Web and orga- 
nizational 
sustainability information. 


resources for 


The guiding principles 
page, </gpsd>, cover natural 
resources, site and new build- 
ing design, energy, water, 
waste, maintenance and opera- 
tions. Of particular interest is 
the cultural resources poztion 
of the site, </ch4.htmb. Top- 
ics addressed under cultural 
resources include the nature 
of cultural resources, 
sustainability applied to cul- 
tural resources, sustainable 
management of cultural re- 
sources, and a recommended 
cultural resource preservation 
process that integrates prin- 
ciples of sustainability . The de- 
scription of the process in- © 
cluces a checklist useful at two 
scales — for organizations 
to assess the sustainability of 
their overall preservation pro- 
grams, and for practitioners 
to assess the sustainability of 
proposed and past treatments 
of historic sites and proper- 





Technical information sites 


developed and maintained by 
other Federal agencies focus 
on scientific and engineering 
research into the nature of sus- 
tainable practices, providing 
the data that supports or de- 
nies sustainability. Prominent 
among such agencies is the US 
Department of Energy which 
undertakes and sponsors re- 





siasm. 
Among the results of this 
enthusiasm is a growing litera- 
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1 American Institute of Architects, Enewronmental Resource Guide ( W ashing- 

ten, DC: 1991) 
2. Steele, J. Sustainable Architecture (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1997) 
3, <www sustainable doe gov buildings ghintro. htra> 























search related to sustainability 
through its Center of Excel- 
lence for Sustainable Develop- 
ment. Argonne National 
Laboratory's Existing Build- 
ings Efficiency Research Pro- 
gram, and through its Build- 
ings for the 21st Century pro- 
gram. 

The primary motivation 
for these sites is sustainable 
management of energy and ma- 
terials consumption, not the 
' preservation of historic prop- 
erties: “There are more than 
76 million residential buildings 
and nearly 5 million commer- 
cial buildings in the US today. 
These buildings together use 
one-third of all the energy con- 
sumed in the US, and two- 
thirds of all electricity. By the 
year 2010, another 38 million 
buildings are expected to be 
constructed ... ‘a standard 
wood-framed house consumes 
over one acre of forest and the 
waste created during construc- 
tion averages from 3 to 7 
tons.’ But research repre- 
sented by such data also can 
_serve the preservation of our 
national heritage . including the 
development of data on the 
energy embodied in historic 
structures and the potential for 
waste by failure to preserve. 


<www.ebvild.com / 
inde x .html> 

Environmental Building News 
is a newsletter that is devoted 
to “environmentally respon- 


sible” design and construction, 
and this site iy an introduction 


to sustainability information _ 


in print and digital media. 
Among sites other than the 
National Park Service's site, 
ebuild is perhaps alone in high- 
lighting reuse of existing struc- 
tures and site conditions — 
“Conscientiously renovating 
existing buildings is the most 


sustainable construction ... 
Value site resources: Early in 
the siting process, carry out a 
careful site evaluation includ- 
ing ... Vegetation, ... impor- 
tant natural areas, etc., and let 
this information guide the de- 
sign.” 

Environmental Building 
News has published on 
sustainability and other topics 
since 1990, and could serve as 
a good resource for research 
into sustainability applied to 
historic properties. 


Readers familiar with Web 
sites on sustainability and re- 
lated topics will recognize this 
brief list’s omissions. Among 
the broad range of available 
sites, however, these few sites 
touch on the topic of 
sustainability and historic 
properties — and only the NPS 
site treats the topic in depth. 

On the many searchable 
sites devoted to sustainability 
and related topics, “no data 
returned” is the common re- 


sponse to historic + preserva- 
tion searches or variations. 
Sustainable practices in pres- 
ervation and conservation de- 
serve further study, and 


NCPTT’s colleagues in the 


preservation and conservation 
community might consider 


NCPTT’s PTTGrants as a 
means of support for develop- 
ing sustainability information 
and Web resources. 
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archeological research. 





Digital Preservation and Cultral Heritage 


Kingdom, the Archaeology Data Service, <http:// 
ads.ahds.ac.uk/ahds>, and its sister archives in the 
Arts and Humanities Data Service, <http:// 
ahds.ac.uk>, provide full digital archiving services. 

There is one major additional advantage to digi- 
tal archiving — the ease with which archives can be 
accessed using the internet. But that’s another 


Dr. Wise is data coordinator at Archaeology Data Service, 
part of the Arts and Humanities Data Service at the 
University of York in the United Kingdom. ADS’ goal is to 
collect, describe, catalogue, preserve and provide user 
support for digital resources that are created as part of 


— Alicia L. Wise 








State 
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lish or “upgrade” statutory protection 


and assistance for historic properties. adopted pursuant to statutes, program per- 

-tabase is an efficient research tool for <www.wesl. org/programé/arts/ | 

developing good preservation legislation. statehist_intro.htm> often. 

And the database may have a potential ‘Eric 

bonus; Legislators often respond to thor- ay Hertfelder 

ough evidence of other states’ accom- — Jeffrey Shrtenpten 

Soir ” ' , Mr Herel Encanto NCSHPO 
y in Washington, and served as the project 

The on-going challenge for NCSL Cia for the PTTGrants project that devel- 

— the challenge for all database projects. Shrimpton, a preservation consultant in Boston, 

' contributed to this article. 


Preservation Offices will be asked to subsnit 
newly enacted legislation each year, and 
NCSL maintains a database of current legis- 
lative proposals in order to track what is 
tion. NCSHPO receives many requests _ happening in the state legislatures. Further 
each year from states that want toestab- "opportunities to enhance the database in- _ 

clude adding references to regulations |. 


> 
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Parking in Historic Downtowns 


istoric business dis- 
trictsin small towns 
face a variety of en- 


vironmental and economic 
problems. In struggling com- 
munities, the survival of local 
businesses and the preserva- 
tion of the historic town center 
are fundamental concerns. In 
towns with strong local econo- 
mies, however, environmental 
issues — particularly those 
related to the relationship be- 
tween pedestrian and automo- 
tive traffic — are of primary 
importance. lronically, com- 
munities that enjoy thriving 
economies all too often find 
themselves victims of their own 
success. Due to ever-increas- 
ing pressure to accommodate 
greater numbers of automo- 
biles, attempts to provide suf- 
ficient parking facilities result 
in damage to the historic fab- 
ric of the downtown business 
district. 

To address these prob- 
lems, Ned Crankshaw, associ- 
ate professor of landscape ar- 
chitecture at the University of 
Kentucky, recently undertook 
a study — funded in part by a 
1996 PTTGrants award — to 
establish models for the design 


and placement of parking and 
pedestrian corridors in his- 
toric small towns. 

Crankshaw began with the 
assumption that organiza- 
tional models could be devel- 
oped to provide physical ac- 
cess to small downtown dis- 
tricts while protecting historic 
resources and the traditional 
commercial landscape. His 
thinking was largely guided by 
field research he conducted in 
Summer 1994 on small historic 
towns in England, which gen- 
erally, by comparison with the 
US, exhibit greater organiza- 
tional clarity due to the inten- 
sity of competition for access 
between automobiles and pe- 
destrians. 

Crankshaw’s recent re- 
search focused on more than 
thirty towns across the US that 
share several key characteris- 
tics: a population between 
10,000 and 30,000; an eco- 
nomically successful down- 
town supported in part by 
tourism, college students or pa- 
trons from outside the local 
community; and significant 
pressure for parking. 

From this group, ter 
towns were mapped in detail 


Highlands, North Carolina 
(left) provides a good 
example of an historic 
downtown that fits the on- 
street parking model 


Crankshaw’'s research 
patterns of public parking — 
space distribution, 
represented in five idealized 
diagrams (right) 


to permit measurement and 
analysis of spatial patterns of 
organization. Crankshaw then 
conducted on-site research in 
each of these communities to 
assess building use patterns, 
availability and lecation of off- 
street parking and pedestrian 
routes in the downtown area. 
Finally, fire insurance maps 
produced by the Sanborn Map 
Company were consulted to 
determine the historic uses of 
sites now occupied by off-street 
parking facilities. To deter- 
mine the volume of parking 
necessary in each downtown 
studied, Crankshaw relied on 
the established ratio of two 
public parking spaces per 
1,000 square feet of commer- 
cial or institutional building 
space. 

The study determined that 
a critical relationship exists 
between the spatial arrange- 
ment of off-street parking fa- 
cilities and pedestrian access 
routes in small downtown dis- 
tricts. Crankshaw identified 
five distinct patterns of public 
parking distribution, several 
hybrid types and a few ex- 
amples where no identifiable 
pattern existed. In each case, 
parking distribution patterns 
were found to play a key role in 


ordering pedestrian access 
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Tabby Conservation and 
Preservation Symposium 


symposium on the 
conservation and 
preservation of tabby 


— an early building material 
made from water. lime, sand 
and oyster shells — was held 
February 25-27, at Jekyll Is- 
land, Georgia. The meeting was 
funded by a 1997 PTTGrants 
award and sponsored by the 
Georgia, South Carolina and 
Florida State Historic Preser- 
vation Offices, and the Mu- 
seum and Historic Preserva- 
tion Division of the Jekyll Is- 
land Authority. Thirty arche- 
ologists, engineers, conserva- 
tors. architects and other pres- 
ervation professionals met to 
discuss current scholarship in 
the field and to develop a fu- 
ture plan of action for these 
fragile resources. 

The two-and-one-half day 
symposium included presen- 
tations on the history of tabby. 
the identification of tabby re- 
sources in a three-state area, 
and engineering characteris- 
ties of tabby — as well as sev- 
eral case studies on tabby sta- 
bilization and preservation. A 
tour of tabby structures lo- 
cated on St. Simons Island, 
Georgia, included the circa 
1820 slave hospital at Retreat 
Plantation, ruins of Couper’s 
1804 house at Cannons Point 
Plantation, two surviving cab- 
ins at Hamilton Plantation, 
and the King’s Magazine and 
the tower portion of the bar- 
racks at Fort Frederica. Fort 
Frederica also was the setting 
for a demonstration of tabby 


production and construction. 

On the final day of the 
symposium, meeting partici- 
pants inet in focus groups to 
develop initial recommenda- 
tions. Questions discussed in- 


cluded — 


Are there generalizations that 
can be made abdut tabby? 

The discussion groups con- 
cluded that tabby should be 
considered a porous,. early 
poured-in-place concrete sys- 
tem indigenous to the south- 
eastern United States, intended 
to be covered by a stucco or 
lime wash for protection. Dur- 
ing different periods of time, 
various documented mix for- 
mulas were used and differ- 
ences among formulations af- 
fect the physical properties of 
the tabby. . - 


What are future preservation 
and conservation research 
needs? 

Most participants recom- 
mended that research should 
be focused on better charac- 
terization of tabby's physical 
and chemical properties. De- 
termining properties such as 
porosity or mechanical 


strength may be useful in pre- 


‘ dieting the lifetime of tabby 


structures. 

Since tabby formulation 
changed with time, better ma- 
terials-based definitions of 
tabby were recommended. 
Identifying the roles of tabby's 
individual components, includ- 
ing the outer lime coating, was 





Fort Frederica: tabby pour for new construction 


seen as important. 
Participants also noted the 

need for research into new 

treatments and stabilization 


technologies such as 


_consolidants and water repel- 


lent coatings. Looking to treat- 
ments of other materials sach 
as adobe, investigating better 
techniques to protect historic 
fabric, and stabilizing physi- 
cal and biologics’ damage were 
recommended. Evaluating the 
role of biodeterioration in the 
overall deterioration of tabby, 


* using appropriate sheltering 


techniques and stabilizing and 
conserving the tabby ruins 


were stressed. 


What are short- and long-term 
treatment options” 
Recommendations for 
treatment of tabby still remain 
site specific, but some gener- 
alizations were developed. 
Overall, controlling moisture 
is the first priority for protect- 
ing tabby. Capping or shelter- 
ing ruins, redirecting rain run- 
off, and re-roofing extant 
buildings are important means 
of controlling moisture dam- 
age. Stabilizing structures by 
replacing missing lintels or 
bracing and removing vegeta- 


tion are important short-term 
treatment strategies. Long- 
term treatmesits include per- 
manently stabilizing struc- 
tures, sheltering, and evaluat- 
ing the costs and benefits of 
replacing and maintaining 
stucco or lime wash coating. 


What can be done to insure 

long-term interdisciplinary 

exchange of information’ 
Information exchange is 


- critical to continuing the 


symposium’s benefits. Estab- 
lishing an information clear- 
inghouse through Internet sites 
or a listserv was strongly advo- 
cated. Researchers are encour- 
aged to publish their results in 
peer-reviewed professional 
journals such as the Journal of 
the American Institute for Con- 
servation or APT Bulletin. 
Participants also recommend 
continued dialog by instituting 
a regular series of meetings. 


The proceedings of the 


cation and distribution. For 


ner tre anes i 


the symposium, contact 
NCPTT Materials Research 
Program Manager Mary 


Striegel. 
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‘for the Caribbean 








The Carribean Heritage project received a citation from the 
1998 Awards for Architectural Research, sponsored annually 
by Architecture magazine and the American Institute for Archi- 
¢ectural Research. As described in the April 1998 edition of 


Architecture, jurors saw the project as “...a 


research ... For anybody interesied in historic preservation, it's 


going to be a classic.” 


Manual on Conserva- 

tion Methodology for 

,—<&. Historic Buildings & 
Structures - Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands by Beatriz 
det Cueto, AIA, is a compila- 
tion of the work of nearly two 
decades on proncerire conser- 
vation projects in the Carib- 
bean. The product of a 1995 
PTTGrants training project, 
the manual is designed as a 
basic guide to architectural 
preservation and conservation 
methodology with special em- 
phasis on challenges facing 
preservationists working in the 
Caribbean. Topics addressed 
include historical research, 


The preservation move- 
ment in Puerto Rico, the US 
Virgin Islands and other Car- 
mentum since the early 1970s. 
In Puerto Rico, the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 
1966 served as a catalyst for 
raising awareness among local 
government agencies and in- 
terested groups that Puerto 
Rico was losing the cultural 
patrimony that made each com- 


munity unique. 


Not all repercussions of the 
NHPA were positive, however; 
in some cases, programs and 
projects were hastily devel- 
oped. Projects often were car- 
ried out by groups and indi- 
viduals without knowledge of 
original construction tech- 
niques or preservation tech- 
nologies. and treatments some- 
times contributed to the dete- 
rioration of the historic fakric 
rather than its preservation. 

The Conservation Meth- 
odology manual was developed 
by Caribbean Heritage , a non- 
profit organization based in 
Puerto Rico. Agamemnon Gus 
Pantel and Roberto Garcia 
collaborated with principal in- 
vestigator Beatriz del Cueto on 
the project. The manual serves 
as a model, emphasizing re- 
gional construction methodolo- 
gies that resulted from the cul- 
tural and historical diversity 
of the colunizing European 
nations. The pluralistic nature 
of Caribbean architecture can 
only be understood through its 
multicultural history which is 
clearly incorporated into the 
manual. 

No conservation method- 


ology precedents or publica- 


region with the breadth and 
scope of the manual. The text 
serves to validate and reaffirm 





No conservation 
methodology pre- 
céedents or publica- 


tions exist for the 


Caribbean region 
with the breadth 
and scope of the 
manual. 














urban planners — who lack 


formal preservation training, 
the manual explains basic con- 
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NCPTT Adds Three 
Statf Members 


Lance Elis 
tnformction Management Assodate 
Lance Ellis has joined NCPTT as Informa- 
tion Management Associate, and assists 
NCPTT's Information Management component 
in administering internal office computer sys- 
tems. Lance will manage NCPTT's LAN and 
World Wide Web site, develop and maintain 
office databases and assist NCPTT staff with 
' computer-related tasks and problems. 
Lance has a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Northwestern State University of Louisiana and 


a Master of Journalism degree from Louisiana — 


State University. Lance comes to NCPTT after 
long experience in Washington, DC, providing 
computer support on contract to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. He brings to NCPTT a broad 
range of experience in the computer industry as 
a network administrator, systems developer 
and automated information systems specialist. 


Gilien Rudd 
Materials Research Program Associete 

Dr. Gillian Rudd has joined NCPTT's 
Materials Research Program under a joint ap- 
pointment as Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
with the Department of Chemistry and Physics 


at Northwestern State University of Louisiana 
and as MRP associate. 

Gillian holds 2 Bachelor of Science degree 
in biochemistry, a Post-Graduate Certificate 
in Education and the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in analytical organic chemistry from the 
University of Warwick, England. She spent the 
last two years as a Robert A. Welch Fost- 
Doctoral Fellow in the Department of Chemis- 
try at Baylor University, Waco, Texas, inves- 
nium and mixed metal carboranes. Gillian is 
assisting Mary Striegel with a number of MRP 
initiatives including the compilation of a data- 
base of Materials Research Program projects 
over the last 15 years. 


Research Assodate 

Daniel Vivian has joined NCPTT as Re- 
search Associate, assisting NCPTT Research 

Dan received a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
history from the University of Alabama and a 
Master's degree in applied history with a ~on- 
centration in historic preservation from the 
University of South Carolina. He was the re- 
cipient of the Society of Architectural Histort- 
ans’ 1997 Keepers Preservation Education 
Fund Scholarship. Dan's public architecture 
research on the development of the South 
Carolina State Capitol and the history of the 
Buncombe County Courthouse will result in 
two forthcoming publications. 








ation-related informa. 


NCPTT’s Web Site Wins Design Award — tionoverthe World Wide Web. 


In the second phase, one pro- 
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NCPTT's new. World Wide 
Web site was awarded the 
— Internet Professional Publish- 
ers Association DX Award for 
Design Excellence in Febru- 
ary 1998, shortly after the re- 
designed site was launched. 





IPPA lauded both the design 
and content of NCPTT’s site 
and praised it as “...the finest 
small US Government website 
produced to date.” To read 
the complete review, visit 
<www.ippa.org/past-dx/ 
aw090223.htmb>. 
Phase II of te redesign of 
NCPTT's Web site will begin in 
mid-May. This part of (he four- 


phase project will fecus on the 


NCPTT's ability to deliver 


totype database will be imple- 
mented and placed online. The 
document known as “Internet 
Resources for Heritage Con- 
servation, Historic Preserva- 
tion and Archeology” <http:// 
www.cr.nps.gov/irg> will be 


converted toa database search- _ f | 


able by multiple criteria. 
Other databases, ineluding 


PTT Publications, PTTGrants, 


training and education oppor- 
tunities, jobs, conferences, etc... 


will be implemented during 
Phase III. 
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Avgust 17 - October 16 
Thessaloniki, Greece 


ICCROM and Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, 
Department of Civil Engineering, will offer the first 
ipternational course on the Conservation of Ancient 
Masonry in Byzantine Architecture. in English. NATO's 
Science for Stability program and the Greek Ministry 
of Culture are course sponsors. Training will inclade 
theoretical and practical lessons on conserving of an- 
cient masonry. 

For more information, contact }OCCROM, Train- 
ing and Fellowship Program, 13 Via di San Michele, I- 
00153 Rome. Italy; telephone (+39 6)5855-3305, fac- 
simile (+39 6)5855-3349, e-mail <training@ 
ICCROM.org>, Web <www.iccrom.orp. 


Have You Got the Blues? 
September 24 November 6 


The Conservation Center for Art and Historie Arti- 
facts will conduct two one-day workshops, titled “Have 
You Got the Blues?.” on identifying, ee ae 
treating architectural records. 

Th westchene axe guntidliy tented by Go No- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, and co-epon- 
sored by the University of Texas at Austin’s Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science and The 
Historic New Orleans Collection. Workshop topics will 
interest architects, architectural historians and those 
responsible for architectural records collections or 
other oversize paper-based materials. 

For more information, contact Susan DuBois, 
CCAHA, 264 South 23rd Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19103; telephome 215/545-0613, e-mail 


’ 











Cultural Diversity Scholarships 
Scholarships to attend the National Preservation Conference 
are available for community leaders and students from cultur- 
ally diverse backgrounds. The National Preservation Confer- 
ence is organized by the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion, and the 52nd annua! Conference will convene in Savannah. 
Geergia October 20-25. 

The echolarchips enable individuals of diverce cultural end 
economic backgrounds to participate in tLe conference's educa- 
tional and field sessions. Application deadline is June 15. 

For more information, contact the Cultural Diversity Schol- 
Street, Charleston, SC 29403; telephone 803/722-8552, fac- 


National Endowment for the Humanities’ 


National Heritoge Preservation Program 
Material Culture Collections Project 


The National Endowment for the Humanities, through its Na- 


art, textiles and historic artifacts. Application deadline is July 1. 

For more information, contact National Endowment for the 
Humanities, Division of Preservation and Access, 1100 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20506; telephone 202/606- 
8570. 


The James Marston Fitch Charitable Trest 
Mid-Coreer Grants 


The James Marston Fitch Charitable Trust will award a $20,000 
research grant to mid-career professionals who have an ad- 
vanced or professional degree, at least 10 years of experience 
and an established identity in one or more of the followmg fields: 
historic preservation, architecture, landscape architecture, 
urban design, environmental planning, archeology, architec- 
tural history and the decorative arts. Other smaller grants up to 
$10,000 are made at the discretion of the Trustees. 

The grants are intended to support innovative original 
research and creative design that advance the practice of pres- 
ervation in thr US. The grants are possible in part by the 
generosity of the Kress Foundation. Apphcation deadhne ws Au 
guet 15. 

For more information, contact Morley Bland, The James 
Marston Fitch Charitable Trust, Offices of Beyer Blinder Belle. 
41 East Lith Street, New York, NY 10003; telephone 212/777. 
7800, facsimile 212/475-7424. 
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Parking in Historic Downtowns 


Continved trem pege 6 


routes. The five primary pat- 
terns are — 


On-street 

Highlands. 
North Caro- 
vada City. 
California, 
are two examples of communi 
ties with the simplest parking 
and pedestrian access system. 
Parking in the central com- 
mercial district is almost en- 
tirely on-street, supplemented 
by a small amount of off-street 
parking. Pedestrian access is 
limited almost exclusively to 
sidewalks since the majority of 
feet of the commercial center. 
W ith adequate on-street park- 
ing. there is littl pressure to 
build other parking facilities 
and no threat to the town's 
historic building stock. Auto- 




















molnules. however, are a domi 
nant visual element in the 
downtown area during peak 
business hours. 
Qvodront 
Lebanon, 
Ohio. follows 
the quadrant 
parking pat- 
ern, where 
each block contsibutes a por- 
tion of the off-street parking 
supply. Lots are located adja- 
cent te cross streets, usually 
on a corner farthest from the 
town center. Sidewalks pro- 
vide pedestrian access to retail 
_ stores and businesses 
Alley Stot 
Franklin, Tennessee, follows 
the alley slot parking pattern. 


Off-street 
parking is or- 
ganurd along 
alleys that ba- 
sect almost all 
downtown 
blocks and run parallel to the 
main commercial street. The 
alleys connect to cross streets 
leading to the downtown cen- 
cess to businesses. 














Perimeter 
Ames, lowa, 
provides a 


good example 
of the perim- 
eter parking 
pattern. A virteally unbroken 
band of parking lots. usually 
situated at the rear of blocks 
facing the commercial center. 
encircles the commercial dis- 
trict. Pedestrians use sidewalks 
along cross streets to reach 
businesses and retail stores. In 
many communities based on 
the perimeter parking model. 
parking let construction has 
disrupted histome building pat. 
terns in outlying parts of the 
downtown area. 








has develop: d exclusive pedes- 
trian access routes to the com- 
mercial center that have good 
scaping. 


ings. Crankshaw asserts that 
there is no single best model 
for the development of down. 
town access. Berause of the 
tremendous vanation among 
downtown forms, it is not pos- 
sible to achieve the level of stan- 
dardization typical of subur- 
ban shopping centers, which 
are commonly designed so that 
feet of their destination. But 


for planning purposes, the 
models defined in this study 


explicitly identify the key plan- 


involved and force decisions to 
be made within the context of 
the entre downtown. Commu. 
nities that engage in compre- 
hensive planning stand a bet- 
ter chance of maintaiming the 
deeply-valued qualities asso- 
ciated with historic business 
districts whale also allowing the 
level of avcess needed for a 
healthy downtown economy. 


An article by Crankshaw 
summarizing the findings of 
this PTTGrants project will 
appear in a forthcoming issue 
of the Journal of the American 
Planning Associ-tion. For 
more information, contact 
NCPTT Research Coordina- 
tor Mark Gaiberg. 





CCAHA’s Preservation Overview Servey Program 





Block Interior 
New Bern. 
North Care- 


lina, i» typical 











of communi. 





ties modeled 

on the block interior parking 
pattern. The center of each of 
two blocks on either side of the 
town's main commercial street 


is occupied by large parking 
lots. Previously , storage build- 
ings occupied these sites. A 
emall amount of on street park 
ing also ts available: The town 





With continued funding from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the Conservation Center for Art and 
Historic Artifacts’ preservation overview survey pro- 
gras: extended through April 2000. Institutions with 
probecly accessable paper based humanities collections 
are chgble 

For more information, contact Susan DuBois, 
CCAHA, 264 Sout) 23rd Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103; 
telephone 215/545-0613, facsimile 215/735-9313, e-mail 
<ecaha@hele.org>, Web <www.ccaha.org. 


$0S!2000 Award Applications 


Heritage Preservation, the National Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, and the Smithsonian Institution have issued 
guidelines for their Save Outdoor Sculpture project 
(SOS'2000) awards in three categories: Assesament. 
Maintenance Training and Achievement. Appheation 
deadline 1 Novemier |. 

For more information. contact National Museum of 
American Art, MRC.230, ® ashington, DC 20506; tele- 
phone 888/SOS-SCULP, facsimile 202/625-1485, Web 


<www.heritagepreservation.org/sos/sos. himl>. 
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cess to our Notions natural and cu.- 
tural heritage and to honor our trust 

















National Park Service 
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